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America and France 
Sign Tariff Treaty 


Part of Hull’s Program of Reviving 
Foreign Trade by Recip- 
rocal Agreements 


OVER A DOZEN CONCLUDED 


Expected to Make Possible Payment for 
American Products by Sale 
of More Goods 


For nearly two years now—since the sum- 
mer of 1934—the United States government 
has been actively engaged in a program de- 
signed to increase its foreign trade. It has 
been negotiating commercial treaties with 
a good many foreign nations by the terms 
of which it promises to lower the import 
duties on certain of their products in return 
for similar concessions for American prod- 
ucts in their markets. The first of these re- 
ciprocal treaties, as they are called, was 
with Cuba and went into effect in the fall 
of 1934. Such agreements are now in opera- 
tion between the United States and 10 coun- 
tries: Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, 
Cuba, Haiti, Honduras, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. Three other 
treaties have been concluded but they have 
not yet gone into effect. 


The French Treaty 


The latest of these trade agreements—and 
in many respects the most important—was 
the one concluded early this month with the 
government of France. It is not that France 
is our best customer (she is fifth on the 
list) or that our trade with her will be so 
deeply affected as will our trade with, for 
example, Canada, by the treaty signed with 
that country. But the French treaty is the 
first one to be concluded with a major 
European power. It is the first commercial 
treaty we have had with France since 1778 
during the American Revolutionary War. 
It is important, moreover, because relations 
between the United States and France have 
often been strained since the World War, 
largely because of disputes over matters of 
trade, which the new treaty is expected to 
eliminate. Finally, the French treaty, con- 
cluded after negotiations lasting more than 
a year, is expected to clear the way for 
similar agreements and to help unclog the 
general channels of international trade 
which have been so completely jammed by 
tariffs and other commercial restrictions for 
a number of years. 

Under the terms of this agreement, which 
becomes effective June 15, the United States 
agrees to tariff reductions on approxi- 
mately one-third of all French sales to this 
country, while France’s will 
affect a little more than one-fifth of Amer- 
ican exports to that country. American auto- 
mobiles and a number of manufactured 
goods will hereafter be allowed to flow into 
France in greatly increased quantities as a 
result of the new arrangement. More favor- 
able conditions have been established for 
the importation into France of American 
tobacco, fresh apples and pears, canned sal- 
mon, logs and lumber, silk hosiery, farm 
machinery, tractors, radios, and refrigerat- 
ing machinery. The United States in return 
will lower the import duty on 71 different 
items, including cigarette paper, brandy, 
champagne, certain kinds of wine, vanilla 
beans, lace, tinsel products, broadsilks, per- 
fumes, and Roquefort cheese. 


concessions 


The treaty with France is regarded as 
(Concluded on page 8) 


“A DOVE OF PEACE” 


(From a woodcut by Page in Louisville Courier-Journal.) 








Testing Your Edueation 


At this time of year many thousands of students are taking stock of themselves. They 
are approaching the end of a school year. Some of them are graduating, bidding farewell 
to routines they have followed as far back as they can remember, and venturing upon 
courses which are not clearly marked out. Students who are inclined to be thoughtful 
are doubtless spending some time in reflection, trying to make out the nature of this 
thing called education for which they have been striving, trying to figure out how much 
they have of it and how they may continue the quest even though the school doors may 
have closed behind them. 

The candid and conscientious student, anxious to determine how satisfactory his educa- 
How 


pleasant and agreeable and helpful are his associations with his relatives and friends? 


tional progress has been, may profitably ask himself a few searching questions. 
Does he help to make conditions more agreeable in his home? Does he help to smooth 
out difficulties, or does he create them? The answers to these questions will reveal more 
concerning the effectiveness of one’s education than any examination over fields of lan- 
guage, science, or history possibly could, for successful and happy living depends more 
upon the practice of sympathy, tact, and judgment in everyday human relations than upon 
anything else. And let it be remembered that education is nothing more than the ac- 
quisition of the facts, ideas, attitudes, and habits which best fit the individual for a success- 
ful and happy existence in whatever environment he is to live. 

Another goal of education is the broadening of interests, the widening of horizons, the 
gaining of information over extensive fields, the building of opinions on a variety of sub- 
jects. The cultivation of the mind and its interests has its own reward, for it carries man 
upward from the plane of animal existence and brings him nearer to that state of human 
perfection toward which aspiring people strive. No one will reach a stage of perfection. 
But the educated man or woman is one who has learned to climb the difficult road which 
leads in that direction. It is a satisfaction known only to the educated and well-trained to 
feel a sense of expanding intellectual power and of ever-growing understanding. 

One may further test the effectiveness of his education by inquiring to what extent the 
information and training he has received is being used to assist in the building of a better 
community, a better nation, and a better world. Noman can get along by his own unaided 
efforts. We must be good citizens in order to succeed as individuals. The well-educated man 
or woman has learned to live helpfully among his immediate associates, he is using his 
powers patriotically in the service of his country, and he is finding satisfaction and happi- 
ness in the never-ending quest for truth and wisdom. 
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Schuschnigg Becomes 
Dictator of Austria 


Sudden Reorganization of Govern- 
ment Ousts Vice-Chancellor 
von Starhemberg 


ITALY’S CONTROL WEAKENED 


Better Relations with Germany and Ef- 
fort to Gain Wider Popular Sup- 
port Likely Results 


Austria is the heart of Europe. When- 
ever there is a disturbance in that little 
country a tremor runs through the whole 
continent. Everyone clearly realizes that 
the seeds of another war are planted in 
Austria, and that at any time they may 
spring to life and bear the evil fruit. This 
is why statesmen fear and tremble every 
time there is political upheaval in Vienna. 

For example, postwar Europe has never 
been closer to another general conflict than 
on that day in late July of 1934 when 
Austrian Nazis assassinated Chancellor 
Dollfuss and came within an ace of 
capturing the government. Had they done 
so, Italian troops, already mobilized on the 
border, would have marched in to crush the 
insurgents, for Mussolini well knew that 
a Nazi government in Austria would only 
be a prelude to Anschluss, the union of 
Austria and Germany. And _ had Italian 
soldiers invaded Austria, Germany, wait- 
ing to pounce upon her small neighbor, 
could hardly have remained quiet; nor 
would Yugoslavia, fearful of Italy’s grow- 
ing might, have contemplated the event 
with dispassion. The whole of Europe 
would have been swept into the maelstrom. 


The Latest Crisis 

All this, now, is history, but it is a bit 
of vividly remembered history. It ex- 
plains the anxiety which gripped Europe a 
few days ago when word was sent out of 
Vienna that the two Austrian 
Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg and Vice- 
Chancellor Ernst von Starhemberg, were 
locked in a struggle for power. At this 
writing, Schuschnigg appears to be the 
victor. He has ousted his adversary from 
the government and has declared himself 
sole dictator. But it is still possible that 
the issue will not be settled without the 
shedding of blood. Starhemberg’s private 
army, the Heimwehr—which played a 
major part in repulsing the Nazis in 1934— 
is still loyal to him and ready, if he says 
the word, for an attempt to take the 
government by force. If such an effort is 
made Europe will have more reason than 
ever to be frightened, for the fate of 
Austria will become more precarious. 


leaders, 


The present tension in Vienna springs 
from those same causes which have been 
at the root of all Austria’s troubles since 
the war. The basic facts are generally 
well known. Austria, formerly a part of 
the large Austro-Hungarian monarchy, was 
reduced by the peace treaties to a small 
uneconomic nation. Territory which was 
vital to the prosperity of the Austrian 
people was given to Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Italy. 
The subsequent erection of high tariff bar- 
riers made it difficult for industrial Vienna 
—which contains one-fourth of the people 
of Austria—to trade with those regions 
which had formerly offered steady mar- 
kets. The result was that Austria has 
never been able to make a living and has 
only been saved from complete destitution 
by loans floated in England, France, Italy, 
and the United States 
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When a nation is in constant economic 
difficulties it is natural that its people 
should resort to political action in an 
effort to solve their problems. For many 
years the solution which most of the 
Austrian people desired was union with 
Germany. They felt that if they could 
be joined to this larger power the way 
would be opened to a measure of pros- 
perity. But this solution, logical as it 
may seem to be, has been blocked with 
determination at every turn by France, 
England, Italy, and the Little Entente— 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 


Opposition to Anschluss 


A glance at the map of Europe will 
explain the opposition. It is apparent that 
if Austria should become a part of Ger- 
many, the way would be cleared for Ger- 
man domination of central and southern 
Europe. Austria cuts Germany off from 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Rumania. It 
likewise offers protection to Czechoslo- 
vakia, already dangerously surrounded by 
German territory. 

Give Austria to Germany and the whole 
balance of Europe will be profoundly al- 
tered. The independence of Czechoslo- 


vakia, a country which has many German 
subjects, will be placed in serious jeopardy. 
Germany will become a neighbor of Italy, 
and her increased power will force Hun- 
gary and Rumania to accept her leader- 
ship. Yugoslavia, unfriendly toward Italy, 
will be tempted into a new alliance. 


The 
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Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg of Austria 


Little Entente, cultivated by France, and 
her source of strength in central Europe, 
will be broken up. Germany will be in 
sight of supremacy over the European 
continent. 

Thus, France, England, and Italy have 
preferred to prop up a shaky, and admit- 
tedly uneconomic, Austrian nation rather 
than to see it drop into the lap of 
Germany. It is difficult to believe that 
they would permit Austria to lose her 
independence without a fight; in other 
words, without another European war. 


Internal Division 


Fortunately for these nations, the Aus- 
trian people are themselves much less en- 
thusiastic about union with Germany than 
they used to be. Austria is over 90 per 
cent Catholic, and it has a considerably 
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DISUNION IN VIENNA 
The frequent disturbances in the Austrian capital in recent years have brought prominence to arms 
and armed men. 


larger Jewish population, in proportion, 
than Germany has. To many people be- 
longing to these elements, a Nazi dictator- 
ship, with its tyranny and terror, offers 
no attractions. Where the Austrian Nazis 
were at one time supported by a majority of 
the people, they could not now command 
the loyalty of more than one-third. 

The rest of Austria is divided in its 
sentiments. Probably another third of the 
total population inclines toward Socialism 
or Communism, mostly the former. The 
Socialists, through the Social Democratic 
party, made great strides, especially in 
Vienna, some years ago, but early in 1934 
they were suppressed by the Dollfuss gov- 
ernment after a brief but bloody civil war. 
Since then they have been only slightly 
better off than their more unfortunate 
brethren in Germany. 

The remaining third of the population 
is again divided, but generally it supports 
the existing government. This semidicta- 
torship is the bequest of the slain chancel- 
lor, Engelbert Dollfuss. It will be many 
years before the history of the Dollfuss 
régime can be written with complete knowl- 
edge of all the facts. We know, however, 
that from an obscure background, he 
stepped into the chancellorship in 1932, and 
managed to keep himself there by con- 
trolling parliament with the majority of 
only one vote. He was bitterly opposed to 
all forms of Naziism, and it is he more 
than anyone else who kept Austria from 
turning Nazi in those months of 1933 
when the appeal of Hitler was greatest. 

Dollfuss, unable to control Austria alone, 
sought the support of Mussolini, which 
was readily forthcoming. It is commonly 
accepted that Mussolini inspired the sup- 
pression of Socialists and Communists 
early in 1934, and that he led Dollfuss 
into the paths of Fascism. 

In the spring of 1933 Dollfuss pro- 
claimed the end of parliamentary govern- 
ment and in the fall he announced a new 
constitution. Austria was declared a “social, 
Christian, German state,” under strong, 
virtually dictatorial, leadership. His new 
state was modeled largely on Italian Fas- 
cism, but there were important differences. 
He seems to have had in mind the organ- 
izing of the nation on a basis which would 
unite workers and employers in guilds— 
the gu‘!ds to be represented in a corpo- 
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rative chamber. In many ways this re- 
minds one of Mussolini’s corporative state, 
but Dollfuss appears to have had in mind 
a certain democratic control over govern- 
ment, through the medium of guilds rather 
than through the agency of typically demo- 
cratic political parties. He steered away 
from the fascist idea of a totalitarian 
state, in which the Fascist party and the 
government are welded into a single unit, 
although he did ban all parties except his 
own Fatherland Front. 


The Schuschnigg Regime 


The assassination of Dollfuss by Aus- 
trian Nazis in July 1934 interrupted the 
progress of his plans, although it did not 
cause them to be dropped entirely. The 
government fell into the hands of Kurt 
Schuschnigg, minister of justice in the Doll- 
fuss cabinet and trusted friend of the 
chancellor, and of Ernst von Starhemberg, 
a nobleman who had organized the home 
guard, or Heimwehr. 

While Schuschnigg was chancellor and 
Starhemberg only vice-chancellor, the latter 
was commonly regarded as the strong man. 
An ardent admirer of Mussolini, he was 
very sympathetic to Italian Fascism and 
opposed to any democratic concessions 
whatever. Schuschnigg favored a govern- 
ment with a greater degree of popular sup- 
port, although he recognized the necessity 
for Italian assistance against the Nazi 
menace. 

With such a difference in ideas it was 
natural that a rift should make its appear- 
ance between the two leaders. Matters 
approached a climax a few weeks ago when 
Schuschnigg announced that Austria, in 
disregard of the provisions of the peace 
treaties, would establish conscription and 
build up her army. This meant the dis- 
solution of all private and semiprivate 
armies, including Starhemberg’s powerful 
Heimwehr. Starhemberg declared his op- 
position to this move and said that the 
Heimwehr would be dissolved only over his 
dead body. 

Strangely enough, it seems that Mus- 
solini was in favor of this step to reduce 
Starhemberg’s power. The Ethiopian affair 
is claiming most of Il Duce’s attention, 
as well as all of his money. He can no 
longer afford to bolster the Heimwehr as 
he has done in the past. He has come to 
the conclusion that it would be preferable 
to have a regular amy to provide for all 
Austria’s defensive needs, rather than to 
rely so heavily on the Heimwehr. 


Starhemberg Loses 


Thus, Starhemberg lost the support of 
Mussolini. It was perhaps in an effort to 
regain it that a few days ago he sent a 
telegram to Rome lavishly congratulating 
Il Duce upon his conquest of Ethiopia. 
But whatever may have been in his mind, 
the action proved his undoing. Nations 
which have backed the League of Nations’ 
opposition to Italy deluged the Vienna 
government with protests. Schuschnigg 
saw his chance. Overnight he reorganized 
the government, leaving Starhemberg out 
of the picture and declaring himself dic- 
tator. 


—— ow 


Starhemberg, with the Heimwehr stil] 
loyal to him, might have struck at once, 
but feeling it necessary to have Mussolini 
on his side he delayed action pending a 
visit to Rome. He saw II Duce, pleaded his 
cause, and, according to reports, was re- 
buffed. Mussolini sent a cordial telegram 
to Schuschnigg wishing him every success. 
Starhemberg may still try a bold stroke, 
but it is thought more likely that Schusch- 
nigg will emerge victorious. The Heim- 
wehr will be dissolved and many of its 
members will be drawn into the regular 
Austrian army. There is every hope that 
civil war, which might gravely upset Europe, 
will be avoided. 

The effect of this shift in power in 
Vienna cannot as yet be determined. It 
is believed that Schuschnigg will continue 
to cultivate the friendship of Mussolini, 
but that he will be more independent of 
Italy than he could be with Starhemberg 
in the government. He is likely to seek 
wider support for his government among 
the disaffected Nazis and Socialists. He 
favors greater codperation with Germany 
without going so far as Anschluss. He is 
a strict follower of the principles of Doll- 
fuss, and will probably seek to continue 
the late chancellor’s corporative ideas. 

Schuschnigg is also an ardent monarch- 
ist. He would like to restore the Haps- 
burgs to the throne of Austria. This does 
not seem politically possible at the present 
time, however, owing to the resolute op- 
position of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia, who fear that a return of the 
Hapsburgs would lead in time to a resto- 
ration of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
There is always a great deal of talk about 
restoration in Austria and, as a means of 
preventing Anschluss, it may someday be 
undertaken. But there does not seem to 
be any prospect of this happening in the 
near future. 

The important question is, can Schusch- 
nigg remain in control of things in Austria? 
Will he be able to secure more coéperation 
from Germany without letting his country 
drift into the German orbit? Will he 


prove as capable as Dollfuss in managing the 
factions which rend the Austrian nation? 
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Former Vice-Chancellor Ernst von Starhemberg. 


So far he has shown considerable ability, 
but his greatest tests are yet to come. 
Upon their outcome depends the fate of 
Austria, and perhaps with it the fate of 
Europe. 
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France: Within a week, Leon Blum will 
become premier of the first Socialist 
government in France. Whatever he says 
is, therefore, a matter of international con- 
cern as well as of importance to the French 
people. Will he try to realize the revolu- 
tionary ideas with which his opponents have 
charged him? Will he be able to carry 
out the reforms promised in the program 
which carried his party to victory? To 
what extent is the new government likely 
to affect the tense European situation? 

A partial reply to these persistent ques- 
tions was offered by M. Blum in two 
speeches, one addressed to the American 
Club of Paris, the other to a group of 
Socialists gathered at a monster mass meet- 
ing to celebrate their political victory. In 
his remarks to the American Club, the 
premier-designate dwelt largely upon inter- 
national affairs. France, he declared, 
wishes to live at peace with all nations, no 
matter what their internal politics may be. 
The French people are not interested in 
avenging any wrongs or in destroying any 
régime. They know too well that war 
solves no problems. It is only through 
peaceful means, Blum continued, that 
Europe can unravel her tangled web. And 
toward this end he suggested the organiza- 
tion of a vast European state, a proposal 
first put forward several years ago by 
Aristide Briand. Such a superstate would 
make possible the removal of trade barriers 
and an increase in international trade. M. 
Blum then turned his attention to Franco- 
American relations, pointing out that they 
had suffered because of the failure to come 
to an understanding over the war debts. 
In somewhat veiled terms, he declared his 
intention of reopening negotiations on this 
question. 

To his political compatriots, M. Blum 
spoke of the problems to be faced by the 
incoming government. He made it quite 
clear that he did not seek to do away with 
capitalism but rather to obtain from that 
system all it contains of justice and wel- 
fare for the working classes. 


* * * 


Russia: That Russia will not relinquish 
the right to build a navy in the Far 
East equal to that of Japan became evi- 
dent last week during negotiations in 
London for an Anglo-Russian naval pact. 
The Soviet statesmen declared their will- 
ingness to limit their strength on the Baltic 
Sea to that of Germany but refused to ac- 
cept any curb on their naval building in the 
Pacific unless Japan does likewise. 

This unexpected attitude of the Soviets 
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THE GREATEST ARMY 


Having the most powerful army in the world, the U. S. S, R. now seeks to increase its naval forces. 


has thrown a new element of confusion into 
the attempts to restrict naval construction. 
Following the London Naval Conference 
early this year, efforts had been made to 
bring Japan into the accords reached there, 
and there was still hope, however baseless, 
that she might be induced to sign a naval 
treaty. Now, however, there is little likeli- 
hood that Japan will even listen to any 
such proposals. Moreover, Germany may 
now feel that she is in no position to ad- 
here to the naval agreement she signed with 
England in 1935. Hitler is willing to limit 
his naval construction to that of Russia but 
he will hardly countenance any arrange- 
ment whereby in addition to a strong Baltic 
fleet, Russia will be permitted the ad- 
vantage of an unlimited Pacific fleet. 
There is, however some balm in this 
exaggerated naval Gilead. Though Russia 
may demand the right of unrestricted 
building in the Far East, there is no in- 
dication whatever that she intends to make 
use of this right. She relies for protection 
mostly on her army, which is the largest 
in the world. Unlike England or Japan, 
the vast domain of her territory does not 
demand a large fleet, since most of it is 
inaccessible by sea. Nor is it possible, ac- 
cording to experts, for her to build a navy 
in a short while, which will be at all com- 
parable with Japan’s. At the present time, 
Russia has only three modernized battle- 
ships, a few destroyers and some cruisers 
which are outworn. Only in her submarine 
strength can she be said to 
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count among the great naval 
powers. 


* * * 


China: After several 
months of comparative 
quiet, Japanese activity in 
North China is once again 
making itself felt. There 
are indications that the re- 
lentless, if spasmodic, push 
into the Asian mainland is 
to be resumed with greater 
force than ever. The latest 
move in this direction is 
the increase of the Japa- 
nese garrison in North 
China by over 7,000 troops. 

This was brought about 
as the result of a protest 
by the Nanking government 
against the aid which Japa- 
nese troops, already sta- 
tioned in the five northern 
provinces, had been giving 
to smugglers. Chinese of- 
ficials charged Japanese 








THEY JUST WON’T PARADE 
—Sturges in Christian Science Monitor 


merchants were trying to 
avoid payment of customs 


duties by illegally smuggling Japanese 
manufactures into their country. They 
further charged that this smuggling activ- 
ity was being carried on with the con- 
nivance of Japanese soldiers. 

As a response to this protest, the Japa- 
nese foreign office said that it could do 
nothing, of course, to stop the matter. 
That was a purely internal problem, which 
must be taken care of by the Chinese 
government. It would not presume to 
interfere in a sovereign country’s internal 
affairs. On the other hand, it certainly felt 
itself responsible to protect the interests 
of Japanese merchants who were thus be- 
ing placed at a disadvantage by having 
to compete with smugglers. It was only to 
protect these merchants that troops were 
being sent in. More- 


into their straw-thatched, mud-walled huts. 
It had been raining, and pools of water 
stood on the earthen floors. The people 
were in rags; they ate as little as ever; 
“nothing has changed for the better or the 
worse,” they reported... . 

These peasants had nothing, absolutely 
nothing—a few broken chairs, not even a 
table to eat on (and why should they have 
one?), several crude platforms that served as 
beds. . . . Many thousands in Spain live the 
same way. Whole settlements inhabit caves 
and eat roots and grasses. 

The Spaniard peasantry is the victim of a 
semifeudal landowning aristocracy. There 
are innumerable vestiges of feudalism and 
many remnants of feudal psychology in 
Spain. ... The curse of Spain is the idle 
rich and the idle poor... . 

The landowning class of Spain, responsible 
for the lives of 80 per cent of the population, 
will not solve. because it cannot solve, the 
land problem. which is the chief Spanish prob- 
lem. Since there is no peasant market there 
can be no industry of any account. Spain, 
which lacks everything, nevertheless counts 
700.000 urban unemployed. The population 
has little money, little consumptive power, 
and the national economy, accordingly, is dere- 
lict. 

x * * 


Bolivia: Early on a Sunday morning, 
without the firing of a shot, a group of army 
officers and civilian members of the Social- 
ist party engineered a revolution in Bolivia. 
They forced President Tejada Sorzano to 
resign, and announced that they would 
“organize a new fatherland upon bases of 
social justice, equity and equality more in 
accord with the times in which we are liv- 
ing.” Colonel David Toro, hero of his 
country’s Chaco war with Paraguay, was 
appointed president. 

The revolution, like that which occurred 
in Paraguay last February, resulted from 
the disorder following the close of the 
Chaco war. Veterans returning home could 
not find any work. They maintained that 
while they were away in the battlefield, oth- 
ers who remained at home reaped rich 
profits at their ex- 





over, said the for- 
eign office, they 
were sent in only to 
replace troops that 
had been withdrawn. 

But observers see 
in these arguments 
only a cynical at- 
tempt to _ justify 
further Japanese ag- 
gression into North 
China. They say 
that Japan is en- 
couraging smuggling 
activities only to 
discredit the Chi- 
nese government 








pense. Growing bit- 
terness was accentu- 
ated by the recent 
return of 30,000 sol- 
diers who had been 
held as prisoners by 
Paraguay until the 
close of the peace 
negotiations. Unable 
to find work, these 
soldiers had been 
carrying on propa- 
ganda against the 
government. The sit- 
uation had _ been 
made even more 
grave by a general 








and thus bring about 
the need for Japa- 
nese rule in the five 
northern provinces, 
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where as yet Japanese occupation has 
not proceeded with the haste that had 
been anticipated. 

* * * 


Spain: Last week, in these pages, we 
told of the election of Manuel Azafia as 
president of the second Spanish republic. 
The trying task that faces him is recounted 
by Louis Fischer in the current issue of the 
New Republic. Beneath the heading “Spain 
Tries to Avoid Revolution,” Mr. Fischer 
writes: 


Spain obviously must do something about 
her poverty and backwardness. The peasants 
and city workers demand better conditions. 
The Right reactionaries, when in office, an- 
swered these demands with terror but nothing 
else, thus documenting a fact that is becoming 
clear to an increasing number of Spaniards: 
that the reactionaries have lost the right 
and never had the ability to rule the country. 

A few days ago, I went back, after two 
years’ absence, to the village of Pueblo del 
Rio, thirty minutes’ ride by electric train from 
the much-publicized city of Seville. The 
I went 


peasants recognized me immediately. 


KAI-SHEK 
Head of China’s Nanking government 


strike in the coun- 
try. 

Taking advantage 
of this confusion, 
these dissatisfied groups overthrew the gov- 
ernment, announced a program of wide- 
spread reforms and declared their intention 
to set up state socialism. 


—Johnson 


* * * 


As the result of continued rioting, the 
Palestine government imposed a curfew in 
Jerusalem, prohibiting inhabitants from 
walking the streets at night. The Arab civil 
disobedience strike is still going on. Accord- 
ing to latest reports, the British govern- 
ment is now determined not to give in to 
the Arab demand for stopping immigration 
of Jews into the country. 


* * * 


The Republic of Guatemala has an- 
nounced its resignation from membership 
in the League of Nations. This American 
state was among the few League members 
not to enforce sanctions against Italy. 
It is reported that a large Italian order for 
Guatemalan coffee was not unrelated to the 
decision to leave the League. 
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When a nation is in constant economic 
difficulties it is natural that its people 
should resort to political action in an 
effort to solve their problems. For many 
years the solution which most of the 
Austrian people desired was union with 
Germany. They felt that if they could 
be joined to this larger power the way 
would be opened to a measure of pros- 
perity. But this solution, logical as it 
may seem to be, has been blocked with 
determination at every turn by France, 
England, Italy, and the Little Entente— 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 


Opposition to Anschluss 


A glance at the map of Europe will 
explain the opposition. It is apparent that 
if Austria should become a part of Ger- 
many, the way would be cleared for Ger- 
man domination of central and southern 
Europe. Austria cuts Germany off from 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Rumania. It 
likewise offers protection to Czechoslo- 
vakia, already dangerously surrounded by 
German territory. 

Give Austria to Germany and the whole 
balance of Europe will be profoundly al- 
tered. The independence of Czechoslo- 


vakia, a country which has many German 
subjects, will be placed in serious jeopardy. 
Germany will become a neighbor of Italy, 
and her increased power will force Hun- 
gary and Rumania to accept her leader- 
ship. Yugoslavia, unfriendly toward Italy, 
will be tempted into a new alliance. 


The 
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Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg of Austria 


Little Entente, cultivated by France, and 
her source of strength in central Europe, 
will be broken up. Germany will be in 
sight of supremacy over the European 
continent. 

Thus, France, England, and Italy have 
preferred to prop up a shaky, and admit- 
tedly uneconomic, Austrian nation rather 
than to see it drop into the lap of 
Germany. It is difficult to believe that 
they would permit Austria to lose her 
independence without a fight; in other 
words, without another European war. 


Internal Division 


Fortunately for these nations, the Aus- 
trian people are themselves much less en- 
thusiastic about union with Germany than 
they used to be. Austria is over 90 per 
cent Catholic, and it has a considerably 
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DISUNION IN VIENNA 


The frequent disturbances in the Austrian capital in recent years have brought prominence to arms 
and armed men. 


larger Jewish population, in proportion, 
than Germany has. To many people be- 
longing to these elements, a Nazi dictator- 
ship, with its tyranny and terror, offers 
no attractions. Where the Austrian Nazis 
were at one time supported by a majority of 
the people, they could not now command 
the loyalty of more than one-third. 

The rest of Austria is divided in its 
sentiments. Probably another third of the 
total population inclines toward Socialism 
or Communism, mostly the former. The 
Socialists, through the Social Democratic 
party, made great strides, especially in 
Vienna, some years ago, but early in 1934 
they were suppressed by the Dollfuss gov- 
ernment after a brief but bloody civil war. 
Since then they have been only slightly 
better off than their more unfortunate 
brethren in Germany. 

The remaining third of the population 
is again divided, but generally it supports 
the existing government. This semidicta- 
torship is the bequest of the slain chancel- 
lor, Engelbert Dollfuss. It will be many 
years before the history of the Dollfuss 
régime can be written with complete knowl- 
edge of all the facts. We know, however, 
that from an obscure background, he 
stepped into the chancellorship in 1932, and 
managed to keep himself there by con- 
trolling parliament with the majority of 
only one vote. He was bitterly opposed to 
all forms of Naziism, and it is he more 
than anyone else who kept Austria from 
turning Nazi in those months of 1933 
when the appeal of Hitler was greatest. 

Dollfuss, unable to control Austria alone, 
sought the support of Mussolini, which 
was readily forthcoming. It is commonly 
accepted that Mussolini inspired the sup- 
pression of Socialists and Communists 
early in 1934, and that he led Dollfuss 
into the paths of Fascism. 

In the spring of 1933 Dollfuss pro- 
claimed the end of parliamentary govern- 
ment and in the fall he announced a new 
constitution. Austria was declared a “social, 
Christian, German state,’ under strong, 
virtually dictatorial, leadership. His new 
state was modeled largely on Italian Fas- 
cism, but there were important differences. 
He seems to have had in mind the organ- 
izing of the nation on a basis which would 
unite workers and employers in guilds— 
the gu‘!ds to be represented in a corpo- 
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rative chamber. In many ways this re- 
minds one of Mussolini’s corporative state, 
but Dollfuss appears to have had in mind 
a certain democratic control over govern- 
ment, through the medium of guilds rather 
than through the agency of typically demo- 
cratic political parties. He steered away 
from the fascist idea of a totalitarian 
state, in which the Fascist party and the 
government are welded into a single unit, 
although he did ban all parties except his 
own Fatherland Front. 


The Schuschnigg Regime 


The assassination of Dollfuss by Aus- 
trian Nazis in July 1934 interrupted the 
progress of his plans, although it did not 
cause them to be dropped entirely. The 
government fell into the hands of Kurt 
Schuschnigg, minister of justice in the Doll- 
fuss cabinet and trusted friend of the 
chancellor, and of Ernst von Starhemberg, 
a nobleman who had organized the home 
guard, or Heimwehr. 

While Schuschnigg was chancellor and 
Starhemberg only vice-chancellor, the latter 
was commonly regarded as the strong man. 
An ardent admirer of Mussolini, he was 
very sympathetic to Italian Fascism and 
opposed to any democratic concessions 
whatever. Schuschnigg favored a govern- 
ment with a greater degree of popular sup- 
port, although he recognized the necessity 
for Italian assistance against the Nazi 
menace. 

With such a difference in ideas it was 
natural that a rift should make its appear- 
ance between the two leaders. Matters 
approached a climax a few weeks ago when 
Schuschnigg announced that Austria, in 
disregard of the provisions of the peace 
treaties, would establish conscription and 
build up her army. This meant the dis- 
solution of all private and semiprivate 
armies, including Starhemberg’s powerful 
Heimwehr. Starhemberg declared his op- 
position to this move and said that the 
Heimwehr would be dissolved only over his 
dead body. 

Strangely enough, it seems that Mus- 
solini was in favor of this step to reduce 
Starhemberg’s power. The Ethiopian affair 
is claiming most of II Duce’s attention, 
as well as all of his money. He can no 
longer afford to bolster the Heimwehr as 
he has done in the past. He has come to 
the conclusion that it would be preferable 
to have a regular amy to provide for all 
Austria’s defensive needs, rather than to 
rely so heavily on the Heimwehr. 


Starhemberg Loses 


Thus, Starhemberg lost the support of 
Mussolini. It was perhaps in an effort to 
regain it that a few days ago he sent a 
telegram to Rome lavishly congratulating 
Il Duce upon his conquest of Ethiopia. 
But whatever may have been in his mind, 
the action proved his undoing. Nations 
which have backed the League of Nations’ 
opposition to Italy deluged the Vienna 
government with protests. Schuschnigg 
saw his chance. Overnight he reorganized 
the government, leaving Starhemberg out 
of the picture and declaring himself dic- 
tator. 


Starhemberg, with the Heimwehr still 
loyal to him, might have struck at once. 
but feeling it necessary to have Mussolini 
on his side he delayed action pending a 
visit to Rome. He saw II Duce, pleaded his 
cause, and, according to reports, was re- 
buffed. Mussolini sent a cordial telegram 
to Schuschnigg wishing him every success. 
Starhemberg may still try a bold stroke, 
but it is thought more likely that Schusch- 
nigg will emerge victorious. The Heim- 
wehr will be dissolved and many of its 
members will be drawn into the regular 
Austrian army. There is every hope that 
civil war, which might gravely upset Europe, 
will be avoided. 

The effect of this shift in power in 
Vienna cannot as yet be determined. It 
is believed that Schuschnigg will continue 
to cultivate the friendship of Mussolini, 
but that he will be more independent of 
Italy than he could be with Starhemberg 
in the government. He is likely to seek 
wider support for his government among 
the disaffected Nazis and Socialists. He 
favors greater codperation with Germany 
without going so far as Anschluss. He is 
a strict follower of the principles of Doll- 
fuss, and will probably seek to continue 
the late chancellor’s corporative ideas. 

Schuschnigg is also an ardent monarch- 
ist. He would like to restore the Haps- 
burgs to the throne of Austria. This does 
not seem politically possible at the present 
time, however, owing to the resolute op- 
position of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia, who fear that a return of the 
Hapsburgs would lead in time to a resto- 
ration of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
There is always a great deal of talk about 
restoration in Austria and, as a means of 
preventing Anschluss, it may someday be 
undertaken. But there does not seem to 
be any prospect of this happening in the 
near future. 

The important question is, can Schusch- 
nigg remain in control of things in Austria? 
Will he be able to secure more codperation 
from Germany without letting his country 
drift into the German orbit? Will he 


prove as capable as Dollfuss in managing the 
factions which rend the Austrian nation? 
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Former Vice-Chancellor Ernst von Starhemberg. 


So far he has shown considerable ability, 
but his greatest tests are yet to come. 
Upon their outcome depends the fate of 
Austria, and perhaps with it the fate of 
Europe. 
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France: Within a week, Leon Blum will 
become premier of the first Socialist 
government in France. Whatever he says 
is, therefore, a matter of international con- 
cern as well as of importance to the French 
people. Will he try to realize the revolu- 
tionary ideas with which his opponents have 
charged him? Will he be able to carry 
out the reforms promised in the program 
which carried his party to victory? To 
what extent is the new government likely 
to affect the tense European situation? 

A partial reply to these persistent ques- 
tions was offered by M. Blum in two 
speeches, one addressed to the American 
Club of Paris, the other to a group of 
Socialists gathered at a monster mass meet- 
ing to celebrate their political victory. In 
his remarks to the American Club, the 
premier-designate dwelt largely upon inter- 
national affairs. France, he declared, 
wishes to live at peace with all nations, no 
matter what their internal politics may be. 
The French people are not interested in 
avenging any wrongs or in destroying any 
régime. They know too well that war 
solves no problems. It is only through 
peaceful means, Blum continued, that 
Europe can unravel her tangled web. And 
toward this end he suggested the organiza- 
tion of a vast European state, a proposal 
first put forward several years ago by 
Aristide Briand. Such a superstate would 
make possible the removal of trade barriers 
and an increase in international trade. M. 
Blum then turned his attention to Franco- 
American relations, pointing out that they 
had suffered because of the failure to come 
to an understanding over the war debts. 
In somewhat veiled terms, he declared his 
intention of reopening negotiations on this 
question. 

To his political compatriots, M. Blum 
spoke of the problems to be faced by the 
incoming government. He made it quite 
clear that he did not seek to do away with 
capitalism but rather to obtain from that 
system all it contains of justice and wel- 
fare for the working classes. 


* * * 


Russia: That Russia will not relinquish 
the right to build a navy in the Far 
East equal to that of Japan became evi- 
dent last week during negotiations in 
London for an Anglo-Russian naval pact. 
The Soviet statesmen declared their will- 
ingness to limit their strength on the Baltic 
Sea to that of Germany but refused to ac- 
cept any curb on their naval building in the 
Pacific unless Japan does likewise. 

This unexpected attitude of the Soviets 
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THE GREATEST ARMY 


Having the most powerful army in the world, the U. S. S, R. now seeks to increase its naval forces. 


has thrown a new element of confusion into 
the attempts to restrict naval construction. 
Following the London Naval Conference 
early this year, efforts had been made to 
bring Japan into the accords reached there, 
and there was still hope, however baseless, 
that she might be induced to sign a naval 
treaty. Now, however, there is little likeli- 
hood that Japan will even listen to any 
such proposals. Moreover, Germany may 
now feel that she is in no position to ad- 
here to the naval agreement she signed with 
England in 1935. Hitler is willing to limit 
his naval construction to that of Russia but 
he will hardly countenance any arrange- 
ment whereby in addition to a strong Baltic 
fleet, Russia will be permitted the ad- 
vantage of an unlimited Pacific fleet. 
There is, however some balm in this 
exaggerated naval Gilead. Though Russia 
may demand the right of unrestricted 
building in the Far East, there is no in- 
dication whatever that she intends to make 
use of this right. She relies for protection 
mostly on her army, which is the largest 
in the world. Unlike England or Japan, 
the vast domain of her territory does not 
demand a large fleet, since most of it is 
inaccessible by sea. Nor is it possible, ac- 
cording to experts, for her to build a navy 
in a short while, which will be at all com- 
parable with Japan’s. At the present time, 
Russia has only three modernized battle- 
ships, a few destroyers and some cruisers 
which are outworn. Only in her submarine 
strength can she be said to 
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THEY JUST WON’T PARADE 
—Sturges in Christian Science Monitor 


count among the great naval 
powers. 


* * * 


China: After several 
months of comparative 
quiet, Japanese activity in 
North China is once again 
making itself felt. There 
are indications that the re- 
lentless, if spasmodic, push 
into the Asian mainland is 
to be resumed with greater 
force than ever. The latest 
move in this direction is 
the increase of the Japa- 
nese garrison in North 
China by over 7,000 troops. 

This was brought about 
as the result of a protest 
by the Nanking government 
against the aid which Japa- 
nese troops, already sta- 
tioned in the five northern 
provinces, had been giving 
to smugglers. Chinese of- 
ficials charged Japanese 
merchants were trying to 
avoid payment of customs 





duties by illegally smuggling Japanese 
manufactures into their country. They 
further charged that this smuggling activ- 
ity was being carried on with the con- 
nivance of Japanese soldiers. 

As a response to this protest, the Japa- 
nese foreign office said that it could do 
nothing, of course, to stop the matter. 
That was a purely internal problem, which 
must be taken care of by the Chinese 
government. It would not presume to 
interfere in a sovereign country’s internal 
affairs. On the other hand, it certainly felt 
itself responsible to protect the interests 
of Japanese merchants who were thus be- 
ing placed at a disadvantage by having 
to compete with smugglers. It was only to 
protect these merchants that troops were 
being sent in. More- 
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into their straw-thatched, mud-walled huts. 
It had been raining, and pools of water 
stood on the earthen floors. The people 
were in rags; they ate as little as ever; 
“nothing has changed for the better or the 
worse,” they reported. .. .- 

These peasants had nothing, absolutely 
nothing—a few broken chairs, not even a 
table to eat on (and why should they have 
one?), several crude platforms that served as 
beds. . . . Many thousands in Spain live the 
same way. Whole settlements inhabit caves 
and eat roots and grasses. 

The Spaniard peasantry is the victim of a 
semifeudal landowning aristocracy. There 
are innumerable vestiges of feudalism and 
many remnants of feudal psychology in 
Spain. ... The curse of Spain is the idle 
rich and the idle poor... . 

The landowning class of Spain, responsible 
for the lives of 80 per cent of the population, 
will not solve. because it cannot solve, the 
land problem, which is the chief Spanish prob- 
lem. Since there is no peasant market there 
can be no industry of any account. Spain, 
which lacks everything, nevertheless counts 
700,000 urban unemployed. The population 
has little money, little consumptive power, 
and the national economy, accordingly, is dere- 
lict. 

x * 


Bolivia: Early on a Sunday morning, 
without the firing of a shot, a group of army 
officers and civilian members of the Social- 
ist party engineered a revolution in Bolivia. 
They forced President Tejada Sorzano to 
resign, and announced that they would 
“organize a new fatherland upon bases of 
social justice, equity and equality more in 
accord with the times in which we are liv- 
ing.” Colonel David Toro, hero of his 
country’s Chaco war with Paraguay, was 
appointed president. 

The revolution, like that which occurred 
in Paraguay last February, resulted from 
the disorder following the close of the 
Chaco war. Veterans returning home could 
not find any work. They maintained that 
while they were away in the battlefield, oth- 
ers who remained at home reaped rich 
profits at their ex- 





over, said the for- 
eign office, they 
were sent in only to 
replace troops that 
had been withdrawn. 

But observers see 
in these arguments 
only a cynical at- 








pense. Growing bit- 
terness was accentu- 
ated by the recent 
return of 30,000 sol- 
diers who had been 
held as prisoners by 
Paraguay until the 
close of the peace 
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the need for Japa- 
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where as yet Japanese occupation has 
not proceeded with the haste that had 
been anticipated. 

* * * 


Spain: Last week, in these pages, we 
told of the election of Manuel Azafia as 
president of the second Spanish republic. 
The trying task that faces him is recounted 
by Louis Fischer in the current issue of the 
New Republic. Beneath the heading “Spain 
Tries to Avoid Revolution,” Mr. Fischer 
writes: 


Spain obviously must do something about 
her poverty and backwardness. The peasants 
and city workers demand better conditions. 
The Right reactionaries, when in office, an- 
swered these demands with terror but nothing 
else, thus documenting a fact that is becoming 
clear to an increasing number of Spaniards: 
that the reactionaries have lost the right 
and never had the ability to rule the country. 

A few days ago, I went back, after two 
years’ absence, to the village of Pueblo del 
Rio, thirty minutes’ ride by electric train from 
the much-publicized city of Seville. The 
peasants recognized me immediately. I went 


strike in the coun- 
—Johnson 


KAI-SHEK try. 
Head of China’s Nanking government 


Taking advantage 
of this confusion, 
these dissatisfied groups overthrew the gov- 
ernment, announced a program of wide- 
spread reforms and declared their intention 
to set up state socialism. 


* * * 


As the result of continued rioting, the 
Palestine government imposed a curfew in 
Jerusalem, prohibiting inhabitants from 
walking the streets at night. The Arab civil 
disobedience strike is still going on. Accord- 
ing to latest reports, the British govern- 
ment is now determined not to give in to 
the Arab demand for stopping immigration 
of Jews into the country. 


* 7” * 


The Republic of Guatemala has an- 
nounced its resignation from membership 
in the League of Nations. This American 
state was among the few League members 
not to enforce sanctions against Italy. 
It is reported that a large Italian order for 
Guatemalan coftee was not unrelated to the 
decision to leave the League. 
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TAXES, TAXES 


Chairman Pat Harrison of the Senate Finance Committee discusses an aspect of the tangled tax situation 


with Senator James Couzens of Michigan. 


The committee is working on another bill to replace the con- 


fusing House measure. 


Another Blow 


The Supreme Court dealt another severe 
blow to the New Deal last week when it de- 
clared the Guffey Coal Act unconstitutional 
by a split decision of six to three. Justices 
Cardozo, Brandeis, and Stone disagreed with 
the majority and upheld the act which sought 
to regulate the coal industry in much the same 
way as the NRA attempted to regulate indus- 
try as a whole. 

The decision, which was read by Justice 
Sutherland, held that Congress, by enacting 
the Guffey law, had invaded the rights which 
the Constitution reserves to the states. The 
evils which the act seeks to correct, the de- 
cision read, ‘are all local evils over which the 
federal government has no legislative control. 
The relation of employer and employee is a 
local relation.” This is essentially the same 
reasoning that was followed in the famous 
Schechter (NRA) case (see page 6). 


The Tax Business 


As was anticipated, the Senate has turned 
against the tax bill which the House of Repre- 
sentatives threw into its lap late last month. 
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UNBENEFITED BY RELIEF 
—Darling in N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


While the bill has not yet reached the floor of 
the upper house, the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, which is responsible for preliminary con- 
sideration of revenue measures and which 
must draft the legislation, has voiced strong 
opposition to the measure. It does not favor 
the idea of taxing the undivided profits of 
corporations as recommended by the Presi- 
dent last March and as passed by the House in 
its tax bill. 

It is impossible to tell exactly what the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee will recommend in the 
way of new taxes to cover the unexpected 
costs of payment of the bonus and meeting the 
deficiency caused by the invalidation of the 
AAA by the Supreme Court. At this writing, 
it appears that a conglomeration of a number 
of taxes will be recommended. The commit- 


tee appears disposed to increasing the income 
tax rate from the present four per cent to five 
per cent. In addition, corporations would be 
taxed 18 per cent on their incomes, instead of 
the present rate of from 12% per cent to 15 
per cent. The only thing remaining of the 
House bill would be a tax of six or seven per 
cent of undivided profits of corporations. 
There is no doubt that Congress will be 
glad to get rid of the whole tax business. Mem- 
bers are becoming impatient about getting 
back home to prepare for their reélection cam- 
paigns. In a campaign year, new taxes are 
always unpopular among the voters, and many 
congressmen fear the effects of the new tax 
law, whatever form it may eventually take. 


Freedom of Teaching 


Generally the people of the United States 
do not pay a great deal of attention to what 
the schools of the country are teaching. But 
during the last year or so, they have evinced a 
peculiar interest in the schools and controversy 
after controversy has raged over the teaching 
of such subjects as communism, socialism, fas- 
cism, and other “isms.” Laws have been passed 
in a number of states forbidding the teaching of 
certain subjects in the schools, and teachers 
have, in a good many places, been required to 
take an oath of allegiance to the Constitution 
or an oath promising not to advocate or teach 
systems of government other than the Ameri- 
can. 

What do the American people think about 
these laws? What do they think about free- 
dom of teaching? Should the students in the 
schools be allowed to learn the facts about the 
systems of government and economics which 
exist in various parts of the world today but 
which differ from the American system of 
democracy and capitalism? 

The first indication of the reaction of the 
great American public to such questions as 
these was given last week as the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion published the results 
of its poll on the subject of teaching such 
controversial subjects. The figures are inter- 
esting. Sixty-two per cent of the people polled 
voted that the schools should teach the facts 
about other systems of government, including 
communism, socialism, and fascism. The re- 
maining 38 per cent voted that the schools 
should not teach those facts. 

While 22 of the 48 states have loyalty laws 
which forbid teachers to advocate such things 
as communism, none of them prohibits teach- 
ing the facts about such systems of govern- 
ment. The situation is different in the District 
of Columbia, however, and it has been the 
D. C. law that has been responsible for a 
great deal of the controversy that is now 
sweeping the country. By a law passed by 
Congress last year, no teacher in Washington 
may “teach or advocate” communism. Each 
month all the teachers must swear that they 
have not taught or advocated communism 
since getting the last check. 

The District of Columbia law, dubbed the 
“little red rider,” has forced many teachers to 
ignore the existence of Soviet Russia lest they 
be accused of teaching communism by men- 
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tioning it. Often chapters on Russia in the 
various textbooks are skipped, and teachers 
are careful not to be drawn into discussions 
about the U. S. S. R. There is at present a 
strong movement to repeal this “red rider,” 
and Congress may vote on it before the pres- 
ent session adjourns. 


Safety at Sea 


For the last two months, there has been a 
seamen’s strike in New York; not so extensive 
as the San Francisco strike of 1934 which 
turned into a general strike and tied up all 
business in the city for several days, but one 
which is causing considerable trouble. The 
strike leaders claim that there are 4,500 
seamen who have left their posts in an at- 
tempt to get better working conditions and 
more pay. Last week, many of the pickets 
clashed with New York police and several 
injuries resulted. 

Repercussions of the troubles on the New 
York waterfront were felt in Washington, 
where Senator Copeland of New York, chair- 
man of the Senate Commerce Committee, an- 
nounced that a thorough investigation of con- 
ditions of seamen on American ships would be 
conducted. “We desire to go into all matters 
relating to the size of crew, hours of labor, 
crew’s quarters, development of personnel and 
everything else relating to the human ele- 
ment in the merchant marine,” the New York 
senator declared in announcing the inquiry. 
After the Senate investigation is completed, the 
committee will recommend legislation “to in- 
sure the United States merchant fleet having 
satisfactory and satisfied personnel.” 


No Inflation 


American business and all those who are op- 
posed to inflation and favor “sound money” 
breathed more freely as the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a vote of 235 to 142, on May 13 
rejected the famous Frazier-Lemke farm 
mortgage relief bill. This action is expected 
to bring a certain halt to the movement for 
inflation, at least during the present session 
of Congress. 

While it was never expected that the Frazier- 
Lemke bill would have been enacted into law, 
because of the opposition of the President 
and its lack of support in the Senate, it did 
appear for a while that the House would ap- 
prove the measure. In fact, had it not been 
for the opposition of organized labor, the bill 
would probably have passed the House. But at 
the last minute, Speaker Byrns read a letter 
from William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, voicing strong opposition 
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Not bullets but the sun. This giant camera, which 

looks like a smali coast defense gun, will be used for 

a few moments in Russia where scientists will attempt 

to photograph an eclipse of the sun on June 19. It was 

constructed by the National Geographic Society and the 
Bureau of Standards. 





to the measure. Mr. Green’s principal objectife I 
to the bill was that it would lead to inflatihds 
and that under inflation it is labor that slblebi 
fers because prices rise while wages stand sfher i 
This is the third time that the North Dakolbs o! 
team of Frazier and Lemke have sponsophien 
farm-relief legislation of a fairly drastic , tin 
ture. The first one, passed in 1934, providlirar 
for mortgage relief to debt-ridden farmessich 
and was declared unconstitutional by a upay 
mous decision of the Supreme Court. In i | 
they rewrote this measure so as to avoid ¢} 
unconstitutional provisions, and while our his ah 
est court has not yet rendered its verdict, judi fo 
as many lower federal courts have held it to fhivi 
invalid as have upheld its constitutionality, fbor 
The new bill provided for the refinancigifrk 
of about a third of all existing farm mortgagdije 
by the federal government. The farmers woulfMj th 
be given more favorable terms by having theifhys 
interest rates reduced and having a longefirlo 
period of time in which to pay off their debtdod 
In order to raise the money for this refinancip [ 
the federal government would have issued threlis ¢ 
billion dollars’ worth of bonds. It was admittelline 
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ARE WE BUILDING ANOTHER 1929 MODEL? 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


that there would be difficulty in selling theq 
bonds, and for that reason, the bill authorize 
the Federal Reserve banks to take them ugh: 
and to issue three billion dollars’ worth offer 
currency against them. Opponents of thaw 
measure contended that this would have lei 
to runaway inflation and that the whole cou 
try would have suffered. 

An interesting sidelight on the defeat of th 
Frazier-Lemke measure was the fact that i 
has been one of the pet schemes of Fathe' 
Charles E. Coughlin, the Detroit radio pries\ 
who in the past has had considerable influenc@v 
over members of Congress. Father Coughli 
had threatened to work for the defeat of an\y 
member of Congress who voted against the bil 
Although the sponsors and advocates of th 
measure were disappointed, they have not gives 
up the fight for inflationary legislation. The 
sentiments were expressed by Representativ4 
Lemke, who declared shortly after the voip!’ 
was taken: “We won because there will be eli h 
inations in the November contests.” : 
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Libraries Sacrificed 


In the May issue of Survey Graphic, Lyma 
Bryson discusses at length the library situatl® 
in the United States. At one time, this count) 
earned world-wide praise for its growing syste® 
of public libraries. In large cities and tow® 
spirited citizens gathered funds for free 
braries and for the purchase of new books 
The depression, however, greatly curtailed this 
trend. Since 1929 but few new libraries ha 
been built despite growth in population. Né 
lect has been especially noticeable in 
areas, where but one quarter of the people ha" 
free reading facilities. x 

Even in places where libraries have long bet 
established, the service rendered by them hat 
suffered seriously. In Chicago, not a single n¢ y 
volume was purchased for four vears. Wheter 
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jectihe Illinois legislature finally did find some 
iflatihnds for this purpose, the city was full of 
at sflebrations. People are interested more than 
d ster in reading. They want to know the mean- 
Dako of events. The difficulty today is that too 
nsorien legislators, when faced with the need of 
‘ic nuting expenditures, immediately look to the 
ovidirary appropriations as a useless luxury, 
rmembaich can therefore be eliminated. 

Unan 
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. Wysiness ‘‘Normal’’ 

r high 

t, jul for the first time since May 1930, business 


iivity has reached the normal level of 100, 
cording to the weekly index of the New 
ancinimirk Times for the week ending May 9. This 
rtgagdiex, considered one of the most reliable of 
Wwoullaj those compiled, is made up of various busi- 
g thes and industrial activities, including freight 
longdsloadings, steel mill activity, electric power 
debtfoduction, automobile production, and lum- 
ancingr production. Taken together, these activi- 
1 threes constitute a fair barometer of the state of 
Mittellinerican business. 
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NOW HE KNOWS WHAT INFLATION IS 
—Doyle in N. Y. Post 





While business has improved markedly and is 
msidered to be back to the “normal” level, it 


orized 
-M Wms not yet gone back to the 1929 figure. Ac- 


th of 
ff the 
ve led 
coun 


wrding to the same Times index, business ac- 
Wwity in 1929 soared to nearly 115 during the 
atly part of 1929, and only toward the end 
i that year did it go below the 110 mark. 

























of the 
hat Labor Trails 

Pathe 

priesf Business may be rapidly getting back to 
luenct shere it was before the crash, but workers are 
ughlialling to share in the gains, according to the 
f anypetest report on business conditions of the 
e bilfmerican Federation of Labor. There are still 
if th#ore than 12,000,000 unemployed, the average 
gives workweek has increased, and profits have 
Thel#ftounted much more than wages, according to 
tativg@tte Federation. During the first quarter of 
vo 1936, profits were 36 per cent higher than in 
‘elimfthe same period of 1935, while wages were but 
*8 per cent higher. Even this gain was offset 
9a considerable extent by the increase in the 
st of living, which had mounted 2.8 per cent. 
The A. F. of L. continues to regard the 
failure of private industry to provide jobs for 
“ unemployed as the most serious problem 
wfronting the nation. “If reémployment had 
P' pace with business recovery,” the report 
teclares, “8,120,000 of the depression unem- 
boyed would be back at work today; actually 
ad 5,270,000 have found jobs in industry. 
‘at is, when all industries are counted, we 
“ve a reémployment shortage of 2,850,000.” 


rating upon this point, the report con- 
“em lues : 


» recmployment shortage is an exceedingly 
met matter. Business is not even providing 

ugh work for those who had jobs in 1929 
bes lost them in depression; far less is it creating 
n bas for the 4,000,000 who have been added to 


en <eaengh army of work seekers since 1929 
Whelbr toe people seeking work for the first time) 


®t the 1,900,000 who had no jobs in 1929. 
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»|Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


This makes 5,900,000 more jobs needed, in 
addition to the 2,850,000 noted above, or a total 
job shortage of much more than 8,000,000. This 
means that, of the total 12,184,000 who were 
unemployed in March 1936, we can only count 
on business to provide work for 4,000,000 even 
when it reaches normal. The other 8,000,000 
will still be jobless unless reémployment makes 
far better progress than it has made to date. 


Borah Loses 


A distinct blow to his chances for the Repub- 
lican nomination was given to Senator William 
E. Borah in the Ohio primary elections. Of 
the 52 delegates allotted to that state, Mr. 
Borah received but five, with the remainder go- 
ing to Robert A. Taft, the “favorite son.” The 
poor showing made by the Idaho senator prac- 
tically eliminates him as the Republican nomi- 
nee, unless some unforeseeable event takes place 
between now and the second week in June when 
the Republicans will gather in Cleveland. 

Meanwhile, there is much speculation as to 
what attitude Borah will take during the elec- 
tion campaign. He has already intimated that 
he will not give his support to Governor Lan- 
don, a factor which may influence the conven- 
tion’s decision. 


Trimmings 


Both the Republicans and the Democrats 
are planning to give all those who attend their 
national conventions in June their money’s 
worth in the way of entertainment. Brass 
bands, choruses and quartets and trios, even a 
symphony orchestra, it has been hinted, will be 
used to whip up enthusiasm at Cleveland and 
Philadelphia. 

Bruce Barton, who has the responsibility for 
arranging such matters for the Republicans, has 
suggested that special racial and folk music be 
prepared to woo special groups to the G. O. P. 
cause. German, Italian, Scandinavian, Negro, 
and several other racial choirs and choruses are 
expected to help make the performance a suc- 
cess. Since the radio has come to play such a 
large part in the political campaign of today, all 
these things are expected to be used to their 
limit. 

The Democrats, not to be outdone, will at- 
tempt to have just as big a show. One of the 
leading strategists of the party has declared 
that the Democrats will “have more jubilee 
singers, more choruses, perhaps even a sym- 
phony orchestra, and we will certainly have 
more traditional brass bands.” 

Raymond Clapper, political commentator for 
the Scripps-Howard chain of newspapers, writ- 
ing from Cleveland last week, declared that the 
Republicans are planning to make the open- 
ing of their convention the “biggest political 
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But not for the Republican nomination. Former Presi- 

dent Hoover has given up ali hope of renomination, 

if he had any. He does, however, expect to have 

something to say with regard to the drafting of the 

platform. He declares that the critical issues must 
be called to the nation’s attention. 





THE NATION’S LARGEST SLUM-CLEARING 
New York. 
blocks of slums and will provide housing for 1,614 low-income families. 


The Williamsburg housing project for Brooklyn. 
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© Acme 
PROJECT 
These modern apartments will replace 12 
It is being erected with the 


help of PWA funds and will cost $12,783,000. 


rally ever held in this country. It is to be 
staged in the open-air stadium on the lake 
front, just a step from the convention hall, 
either Friday or Saturday night, probably the 
latter. Convention managers expect to pack 
125,000 people into the stadium. Excursions 
are being organized from all surrounding states. 
The program will be broadcast nationally. De- 
feated candidates for the nomination will be 
asked to appear and pledge their support to the 
party’s nominee before this vast audience.” 


Courts vs. Tugwell 


One of the most frequently and most bitterly 
criticized wings of the New Deal, Rexford Guy 
Tugwell’s Resettlement Administration, has 
been declared unconstitutional by the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. At least, the housing activities of 
the RA have been held to violate the basic 
law of the land in a decision on which the 
justices divided. The case will probably be 
taken to the Supreme Court where a final ver- 
dict will be rendered. 

The case was brought up in connection with 
one of the several model communities which 
are being erected in different parts of the 
country by the RA. The District of Columbia 
court followed the same line of reasoning in de- 
claring these activities illegal as the Supreme 
Court used in the Schechter case which 
sounded the death knell of the NRA; that is, it 
held that Congress had delegated its legislative 
authority to the President. The Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, which 
authorized the expenditure of federal funds 
for housing such as that carried on by the Re- 
settlement Administration was held by the 
court to be worded so vaguely as to permit 
the President to do almost anything he wanted 
whereas Congress should have been more spe- 
cific in order to make the Jaw constitutional. 
In justifying its position, the majority of the 
court reasoned as follows: 

Obviously, if the President was so disposed, 
he could use the entire sum appropriated in 
building houses exclusively for our colored popu- 
lation, or, on the other hand, he could just as well 
exclude that portion of the population from any 
benefits whatever. Nor is any limitation on the 
use prescribed by the act. The houses for which 
this vast sum of money is to be spent may be 
rented or sold, at a profit or at a loss. They may 
be constructed in cities where there is no demand, 
or in the country to create and build a new city 
in its entirety. Indeed, they may be built and 
left unoccupied; and while, as a practical matter, 
this may be said to be a mere fancy, the principle 
is none the less involved, for that principle 
demands that in the appropriation of the public 
moneys, the congressional mandate shall include 
a reasonable limitation on the discretion of 
the Executive in their use. 


Names in the News 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Guggenheim have 
made a further contribution of $1,000,000 to 
the $6,000,000 scholarship foundation which 
they established in order to aid scholars and 
artists in their work. 

+ ¥ * 

Senator M. M. Neely of West Virginia won 

the Democratic nomination for senator to suc- 


ceed himself, in a hotly contested campaign, in 
which his Democratic colleague, young Sena- 
tor Holt, took the stump for his opponent. 
Senators Holt and Neely have been enlivening 
legislative sessions with mutual charges of cor- 
ruption in the administration of relief in their 
commonwealth. 
* * x 

Miss Mildred McAfee, dean of women at 
Oberlin College, has been appointed president 
of Wellesley, to succeed Dr. Ellen Fitz Pen- 
dleton. Thirty-six years of age, Miss McAfee 
is the second youngest woman to have been 
chosen for this post. 


In Brief 


Rushing to clear up the remaining work on 
its calendar, which includes the new tax bill 
and the relief appropriation for the coming 
fiscal year, Congress plans to adjourn on June 
6, three days before the opening of the Repub- 
lican National Convention in Cleveland. 

*« * *« 

The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers has voted to reorganize its 
unions to permit the steel industry to unionize 
along industrial lines. This decision is looked 
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TACKLING THE MASKED MARVEL 
Herblock for NEA SERVICE 


upon as an important victory for John L. Lewis 
in his struggle with President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor for industrial 
rather than craft unions. 

* * * 

An organization has been started in Wash- 
ington to do away with the custom of doffing 
hats in elevators in the presence of women. 
Members of this new group argued that the 
thing was a nuisance, and anyhow it was a sur- 
vival of a savage custom, when not too gentle 
knights went around bullying other men and 
just peeped through the visors of their helmets 
to see whether the ladies were sufficiently im- 
pressed with their bullying. Only later, it is 
said, was the custom followed more in respect 
for the “unfair sex” than for the satisfaction 
of man’s own vanity. 
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The New Deal and the Constitution 


HE final work in history correlation for 
the school year naturally brings us to the 
New Deal, down to the living present. We 
shall consider in this discussion not the social 
philosophy behind the New Deal, nor the 
accomplishments and shortcomings of the 
Roosevelt administration. Rather, we shall 
turn our attention to the issue of the Su- 
preme Court. Our selection has been based 
not upon the fact that the question of 
amending the Constitution so as to curb 
the powers of the Supreme Court will be 
raised during the political campaign (ex- 
cept insofar as the Republicans will charge 
the administration with having designs upon 
the American Constitution), but because it 
is one of the most important and vital is- 
sues confronting the nation today, an issue 
upon which the people may have to make 
up their minds in the 

-— next few years. 


The Real Issue 


At the present time, 
there is probably less 
understanding of the 
real issues involved 
in the Supreme Court 
dispute than in any 
other confronting the 
nation. On the one 
hand, it is loosely 
charged that the only 
thing that stands between the country and 
dictatorship is the Constitution and the 
nine justices of the Supreme Court who 
make the President and Congress toe the 
mark by throwing out acts which are held 
to violate the sacred document. On the 
other hand, many people, especially liber- 
als, including the President himself, feel 
that the Constitution should be amended 
so as to give Congress power to regulate in- 
dustry in accordance with the new condi- 
tions that have arisen with the machine 
age. Actually, the real issue is not whether 
the Constitution should be scrapped and 
the wings of the Supreme Court clipped so 
as to prevent it from declaring congres- 
sional acts unconstitutional; it is the ques- 
tion of amending the Constitution so as to 
make it more elastic and more suited to the 
economic conditions of the day. 
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The opposition to the Supreme Court 
which developed when the NRA was de- 
clared unconstitutional, and when the AAA 
was outlawed by our highest tribunal, is not 
the first time in our history that a move- 
ment has gained headway to make changes. 
From the time that John Marshall, most 
famous of Supreme Court chief justices, 
handed down his decision which established 
the precedent of giving the Court the right 
to veto acts of Congress, there have been 
controversies on the subject. Some of our 
most famous Presidents, including Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, men with such 
divergent views as Jefferson, Jackson, Lin- 
coln, Grant, Theodore Roosevelt, have had 
tilts with the Court and have questioned 
the Court’s authority to throw out acts of 
the legislative branch of the government. 
So Franklin D. Roosevelt is not the first to 
come into conflict with the theory of the 
absolute power of the Supreme Court. 


Now, the recent decisions handed down 
by the Supreme Court have clearly indi- 
cated that the Constitution, as interpreted 
by the present justices, does not give Con- 
gress the right to regulate wages and hours 
and otherwise to control industry. That 
principle was clearly set forth in the de- 
cision which declared the NRA invalid. 
Congress does have the clear power to regu- 
late interstate commerce, but the Court has 
ruled that manufacturing and mining and 
a host of other industries do not constitute 
interstate commerce, even though the prod- 
ucts of these industries are sold across state 
lines. In other words, those who are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, according to 


the Supreme Court’s interpretation, are 
those who are actually engaged in carrying 
goods across state lines, such as the rail- 
roads, buses, and other instruments of 
transportation and communication. 


It is clear, therefore, that if the federal 
government is to have control of wages and 
hours and prices and other conditions pre- 
vailing in industry, there must be an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Such authority 
is not conferred upon Congress by the doc- 
ument as it now exists. The next question 
is whether the various states can enact 
legislation providing for such regulation. 
All along, it has been the contention of 
those who subscribe to the views of the 
Supreme Court that such matters belonged 
to the 48 states and that the national gov- 
ernment was encroaching upon their consti- 
tutional rights when it undertook to control 
and regulate conditions as it did by the 
NRA and certain other legislation. 

The fact of the matter is, however, that 
the Supreme Court has ruled that the 
states, no more than the national govern- 
ment, have not the right to pass laws regu- 
lating wages and hours of work and other 
industrial conditions. Minimum-wage laws 
have been thrown out by the Court on the 
ground that they interfered with the right 
of individuals to enter freely into contracts. 
The Constitution forbids any state to pass 
any law which impairs the validity of con- 
tracts, and minimum-wage and maximum- 
hour laws have been interpreted as consti- 
tuting such a violation by the Supreme 
Court. 


The “Twilight Zone” 


It is absolutely clear, from the various de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court affecting both 
congressional and state legislation, that 
there remains a certain region of economic 
activity onto which government regulation 
may not tread. This “twilight zone,” as it 
has been called, rigidly limits the power of 
any kind of government to control eco- 
nomic conditions. It is largely because of 
its existence that the issue of amending the 
Constitution has arisen. The President is 
reported to be convinced that sooner or 
later the American people will have to rec- 
ognize this fact and act accordingly, either 
by amending the Constitution so as to in- 
crease the powers of the federal govern- 
ment or to give the states the power to en- 
ter into this field of regulation. 


The outcome of this whole issue will be 
governed primarily by economic conditions 
themselves. If recovery continues and pri- 
vate industry is able to absorb the bulk of 
the unemployed; in a word, if the economic 
system works smoothly and gives 





WASHINGTON, ROCHAMBEAU AND LAFAYETTE BEFORE YORKTOWN 
After the painting by Couder in the Versailles Museum. 


From an illustration in ‘‘Rochambeau, Father 


and Son"’ 
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Going to College? 


“CO-EDiquette,” by Eliazabeth Eldridge 
or York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 
2). 


O STUDENTS preparing to continue 
Hie studies beyond secondary school, 
this book should be most timely. It is a 
rather strange, new world into which young 
people are thrown during their first year 
in college. They are given liberties they 
had never had before, and these liberties 
demand of them a certain sense of personal 
responsibility. In the management of their 
affairs, they need tact and understanding. 
Unless they know how to guide themselves, 
they are likely to find themselves out of 
place in their new environment. It is with 
the purpose of helping such young people 
that Miss Eldridge has written this volume. 
Though primarily intended, as its rather 
catchy title indicates, for young ladies who 
plan to go to a co-educational school, it can 
be read with profit by those also who are 
to attend a woman’s college. Its pages 
have some very sane advice to give. What 
college life is like, the problems that one is 
likely to face, intelligent suggestions for 
conduct, all come within the author’s scope. 


Why War? 
“The Supreme Cause,” by Estelle M. 
Sternberger (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company. $1.25). 
GLANCE at the headlines in the 
press is likely to confuse one in his 
attempt to understand world affairs. There 
is a great deal of talk of war and peace, of 





security, or the promise of secur- 
ity, to a majority of the popula- 
tion, the cry for constitutional 
reform will die down as quickly 
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as it arose. If, on the other hand, SRANCE 

economic conditions should not ool LXPLNDITURE th pep OVER gm” Oe ey | 

improve sufficiently to take care Hpapeas 
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demand for government §assist- | 

ance and government regulation ath Heacn 

will make itself felt again. — ) sll es 
How the American people stand g | 


on this issue is extremely difficult 
to know. Probably a majority of U 
them are opposed to any tamper- 

ing with the Constitution or with 
the powers of the Supreme Court 
at the present time. While it is 
silly to assume that the Supreme 
Court is the only thing that stands 
between the present administra- 
tion and dictatorship, it is never- 
theless a fact that many Ameri- 
cans regard the Court as the 
protector of their interests. Until 
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there is a change in this opinion 
governmental powers will remain 
limited. 





HOW ARMS BUDGETS INCREASED IN 1913 AND 1935 
From a chart in ‘‘War Tomorrow, Will We Keep Out?’’ cour- 


tesy Foreign Poliey Association 





New Books 


imperialism, of hungry nations, of alliances, 
of mutual assistance pacts, of pacifism, of 
sanctions, of the threats of dictatorship, of 
the League of Nations and of American 
neutrality. It is as if one were passing 
through a thickly enmeshed jungle, where 
each footfall must be hesitant. 

What is at the basis of all these terms? 
What would we find if we were able to clear 
away this luxuriant jungle growth and look 
at the bare earth from which it springs? It 
is these questions which Miss Sternberger, 
who is executive director of World Peace- 
ways, attempts to answer. In a fair, lucid, 
and lively manner she inquires into the 
reasons which urge nations to go to war, 
make treaties, and spend vast sums on 
armaments. With extensive sources at her 
command, she is able to show how coun- 
tries bent on conquest hide their real mo- 
tives behind a sculptured facade of patriot- 
ism, civilization, and other high-sounding. 
but basically deceptive, terms. Then Miss 
Sternberger discusses all the existing peace 
machinery in the world and offers sugges- 
tions on how it may be made effective. 


Rochambeau 


“Rochambeau—Father and Son,” by 
Jean-Edmond Weelen; and the “Jour- 
nal of the Vicomte de Rochambeau” 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
$3). 

HE aid given by France to the American 

War of Independence is popularly asso- 
ciated with Lafayette, although he was by 
no means the only one whose efforts con- 
tributed to the success of that war. Yet 
Lafayette’s name has impressed itself most 
because he was the type of man admired by 
masses of people. He was impetuous and 
charming by turns, and he had an eye for 
publicity. That was not true of Rocham- 
beau. He was at all times the military 
strategist, the organizer who worked behind 
the scenes, did his work well, and was then 
content to retire into obscurity. His name 
has therefore reposed largely among the 
dusty memories of the historian. Yet the 
part he played in bringing the Revolution- 
ary War to a successful conclusion was a 
significant one and deserves better than it 
has received from posterity. The present 
volume will right that wrong. 

In America, Rochambeau was accom- 
panied by his young son who wrote a journal 
of all that took place. It has hitherto been 
unpublished, and that in itself is remark- 
able. For nowhere could you hope to find 
a more interesting account of the early 
struggles for American independence. It is 
as if the Revolutionary War were now tak- 
ing place and you were reading in the press 
an accurate and vivid account written by 
a roving correspondent. These two parts 


of this volume should together increase an 
understanding of early American history. 
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‘TALKING THINGS OVER 








What has been the biggest news of the year? Will the future be more 
deeply affected by domestic or international developments? 
What, after all, is important news? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of THe 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to 
follow these discussions week by week and thus 
to become acquainted with the three charac- 
ters. Needless to say, the views expressed on 
this page are not to be taken as the opinions 
of the editors of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Charles: Well, I suppose this is the last 
of the meetings to talk things over that we 
will have for a while, since we have about 
reached the end of the school year. This 
has surely been an interesting period, and 
many important things have been happen- 
ing. There have been so many striking 
events and so many big news stories that 
it is hard to tell which is the most out- 
standing. What do you think, all things 
considered, was the biggest news of the 
period since early last fall? 

John: If we are to judge by the space 
given in the newspapers, I suppose we 
would say the Hauptmann case was the 
biggest story. 

Mary: Perhaps so. But we can’t judge 
merely by newspaper space. People such 
as we, who are trying to be informed 
and to use our intelligence, must have dif- 
ferent standards. We must try to figure 
out the probable consequences of events. 
We will then judge the one to be most im- 
portant which will probably have the great- 
est bearing upon conditions of life affecting 
all of us. Judged by that standard, the 
Hauptmann case has some importance, for 
we are all interested in the way our judi- 
cial and crime-preventing machinery works. 
But that story was by no means the most 
significant one of the year. 

John: What was? 

Mary: I should say that no one event 
was as important as the series of reports 
which have come along day by day and 
week by week, showing that recovery ap- 
pears really to be coming. The depression 
was a great catastrophe, affecting prac- 
tically every family in the land. If the 
news had come one day that the depression 
was over, it would have been the most 
tremendous news of the generation. Well, 
that news has been coming—not all in a 
day but a little at a time. It is now quite 
evident that during the period covered by 
the school year recovery has been coming 
along slowly but surely. 

John: Do you think that news is more 
important than the political news relating 
to the presidential campaign? That is the 
thing which most people are interested in 
now, and it strikes me that this presi- 
dential campaign is of the first importance. 
The security and happiness of the Ameri- 
can people for the next generation may de- 
pend upon the way it comes out. 

Charles: Bosh! You 
don’t really believe that, 
do you? It is all right 
for the campaign orators 
to use language of that 
kind, but you ought to 
know better. What dif- 
ference will it really 
make whether President 
Roosevelt is reélected or 
whether a _ Republican 
goes in? 

John: I think it will 
make a big difference. 
I consider the drive 
which is being made 
against the New Deal 
to be a_ tremendously 
important development. 
A year ago it looked as 
if President Roosevelt 
would go back into power 
with a sweep. Then the 
tide began to turn, 
Conservative Democrats, 
like former Governor 
Smith, have left him. 


The Republicans are carrying on a spirited 
campaign. It seems that the drive may be 
successful, and if it is, we will get back to 
sound government, the danger of inflation 
will vanish, the government will quit com- 
peting with industry, businessmen will take 
heart, and we will have real prosperity. 
Mary: In the first place I think you are 
decidedly optimistic about what the drive 
against President Roosevelt is accomplish- 
ing. In nearly every state which has held 
a primary, there have been many more peo- 
ple voting in the Democratic primary than 
in the Republican. Nearly all the polls 
and straw votes show that the President 
is far in the lead. Nearly all political 
observers tell the same story—that the 
President will probably be reélected by 
about as large a majority as he had in 1932. 
Charles: Well, I don’t know about that. 
One or the other of you is going to be disap- 
pointed when November comes, and I don’t 
know which one. I am rather fortunate 
in that I won’t be much disappointed either 
way, because I don’t think it makes a great 
deal of difference. The businessmen who 
are squawking against the President are get- 
ting along well and are enjoying increasing 
profits under his administration. They will 
continue to get along if he is reélected. On 
the other hand, the unemployed who are 
shouting for Roosevelt need not fear that 
they will be denied relief if the Republicans 
get in. Whatever the Republicans say now, 
they will be compelled to go ahead taking 
care of those who are out of work. Other- 
wise there would be revolution and chaos. 
Quite a little of the New Deal will be con- 
tinued even if the Republicans go into 
power, and quite a little will be scrapped 
even if the Democrats stay in. Experi- 
ments are going on and will continue to be 
tried out, whichever party is successful. 
Very significant developments in the in- 
dustrial world are under way. I don’t deny 
that for a moment. The times are merely 
alive with change. These are dramatic 
days. But my opinion is that the course of 
affairs won’t be affected very much by 
whichever of the two parties is in power. 
John: I can’t agree with you on that 
point. But I will say that in spite of the 
importance of political and industrial de- 
velopments here in America, it seems to me 
that we must look across the seas to find 
the biggest news story of the year. I 
should say it was the Italian conquest of 
Ethiopia. The Italians were just ready to 
start it when school opened last fall, and 
now they are just finishing it. It has been 
going on during this whole period. And 
it is one of the important developments of 
our time, not merely because it means the 
wiping out of the last fairly large inde- 
pendent state in Africa, but because of the 





WHAT IS THIS—PERPETUAL 


MOTION? 


—Talburt in Washington News 











YEAR OF THE BIG RAINBOW 


—From the Kingman (Kans.) Leader-Courier 


international consequences. The League 
tried to stop Italian operations and failed. 
This may mean the end of the League. 
Relations between Italy and Great Britain 
became greatly strained. The French and 
the British fell out over enforcing sanc- 
tions. Italy may be driven to ally her- 
self with Germany. All these consequences 
are coming from the Ethiopian venture. 


Mary: Important as this Ethiopian affair 
undoubtedly is, it seems to me that the re- 
arming of the Rhineland by Germany was 
even more significant. Germany defied 
France and the League. She showed that 
she was ready to assert her power again. 
She brought the world to the verge of war, 
and this act created a new international 
situation. France suffered a serious decline 
in prestige as a result of being unable to 
check Germany, just as the British suffered 
a great blow to their prestige when they 
could not stop Italy. I think we cannot 
underestimate the importance of the Ger- 
man act. 


John: But after all, this German action 
was only a result of the Ethiopian affair. 
The Germans were able to do what they 
did because Great Britain and France and 
Italy were occupied with something else 
and were in disagreement. It was the blow 
struck by Italy which brought about this 
new and dangerous international situation. 

Charles: Of course, the alliance between 
France and Russia was a very important 
development. It was on account of this 
act that Germany fortified the Rhineland. 
The French-Russian alliance brought about 
a new European alignment. 

Mary: Almost equally important has 
been the strengthening of democracy 
throughout Europe. Spain has _ turned 
against the forces that were making for 
fascism and dictatorship. She has gone to 
the left. So has France. A year ago peo- 
ple were talking that France might go 
fascist. Now the liberal and radical ele- 
ments have come together and established 
the fact that the great majority of French 
people are against fascism. It looks as if 
the tide which was moving so strongly 
against democracy for a while may be turn- 
ing the other way. 

Charles: Well, inter- 
esting as the past year 
has been, I doubt if it 
was as full of thrill- 
ing events as the next 
year will be. It is really 
exciting to look for- 
ward; to think of the 
great historic procession 
of events which will be 
marching across’ the 
stage during the coming 
months; to think that 
the curtain is going up 
and that it will be our 
privilege to watch 
history in the making. 
There are worries and 
anxieties connected with 
living at a time like this, 
but there are also com- 
pensations, for any per- 
son who has an imagina- 
tion must be thrilled at 
the prospect of observ- 
ing such great events. 























HISTORY REPEATS 
—Carlisle in Dayton Herald 
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Ethnologist says American Indians prac- 
ticed trephining, or brain surgery, thousands 
of years ago. They were better known, 
though, for their scalp treatments. 

—Arkansas GAZETTE 

I am not sure that the educational 
leaders of our great state colleges and 
universities are to be blamed for the 
grist that comes out of their mass pro- 
duction mills. Think of the chaff that 
goes in. —William Allen White, Kansas 
editor. 

“Every time you breathe, the government 
spends $712,” says an exchange. Try holding 
your breath, and see what that gets you. 

—Roanoke (Va.) Times 

A professor of mathematics may not make 
a lot of money, but at least he can make out 
his income tax. —WN. Y. HERALp-TRIBUNE 

“Crooning might be classed as ‘swing’ 
music.” Some authorities, however, opine it 
calls for more severe punishment. 

—Rochester Timres-UNIon 





A second brain trust shouldn’t upset the 
New Deal professoriat, as it can always raise 
the cry, “Don’t change mortarboards in mid- 
semester.” —San Francisco CHRONICLE 

If the 82,000,000 rouge compacts sold in the 
United States in a year were laid end to end, 
it would save dropping them in darkened 
movies. —Milwaukee JOURNAL 

The modern criminal, like the modern 
businessman, is a commuter, and he re- 
lies on the barriers provided by con- 
flicting and confusing state laws to pro- 
tect him. —Judge Richard Hartshorne, 
Newark, N. J. 

When this country emerges from the depres- 
sion it will be like the man who took every 
remedy suggested for a bad cold—it won’t 
have the slightest idea what effected the cure. 

—Washington Post 





There’s nothing quite so futile as war, says 
a radio speaker. Unless, of course, it’s appeal- 
ing to the League of Nations to stop one. 

—JUDGE 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 














1. Do you think the reciprocal tariff agree- 
ments will succeed in reopening the channels 
of international trade? What essential condi- 
tion is necessary to a revival of foreign trade? 

2. How did America succeed, during the 
1920’s, in keeping its exports far above its im- 
ports? 

3. What is the basic attitude of each of the 
following countries toward Austria? 1. Italy. 
2. France. 3. Germany. 4. Czechoslovakia. 

4. What is meant by the statement that 
Austria is an “uneconomic nation”? 

5. Why will France’s Socialist premier, 
Blum, be unable to put into effect a drastic 
reform program? 

6. On what grounds did the Supreme Court 
declare the Guffey Coal Act unconstitutional ? 
What is meant by the “twilight zone” of eco- 
nomic activity ? 

PRONUNCIATIONS: Ernst von Starhem- 


berg (airnst’ fon’ shtar’em-bairg), Kurt 
Schuschnigg (koort’ shoo’shneek), Manuel 
Azana (mah-noo-el’ ah-than’ya), Heimwehbr 


(hime’vair), Anschluss (ahn’shloos). 
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The United States Pushes 


Its Reciprocal Trade Treaties 


(Concluded from page 1) 


particularly important by the American 
State Department—which has charge of ne- 
gotiating these reciprocal agreements—be- 
cause of the change it makes in French com- 
mercial policy. In the past our trade with 
France has been injured not so much on 
account of the high tariffs which have been 
erected against American goods as on ac- 
count of the quota system. For a number of 
years, the French government has allowed 
only a certain quantity of goods from other 
countries to enter France. This has worked 
great hardships upon American exporters, 
for once the quota has been filled, additional 
products could not enter France, even if 
there were no duty at all. For example, 
only a certain number of American automo- 
biles have been allowed to be imported into 
France. Under the new treaty this system 
will be considerably relaxed, for, in addition 
to reducing the duty rates on 19 American 
products, quota concessions have been made 
on 44 others. 


Effect of Reciprocal Treaties 
This treaty is being acclaimed as a great 
victory by all those who believe that world 





© Harris and Ewing 


SIGNERS 
As Premier Mackenzie King of Canada and Secre- 
tary of State Hull signed a trade pact recently. 


prosperity depends upon breaking down bar- 
riers to international trade. They point out 
that little by little the United States is tak- 
ing the lead in making trade freer than it has 
been since the war, and that eventually all 
countries will reap great benefits from this 
program. As an example of what may be 
accomplished through these reciprocal trea- 
ties, they cite the case of Cuba. During the 
first year in which the Cuban agreement 
was in effect, the value of our imports from 
that country, not including sugar, increased 
by 43.6 per cent, and the value of our ex- 
ports by 58.8 per cent. While it is yet too 
early to cite figures on trade with the other 
countries with which we have similar agree- 
ments, those figures which are available 
show a substantial increase in trade. 

When the United States launched this 
program of negotiating reciprocal trade 
agreements with foreign nations, it broke 
with its past tariff policy. Before the en- 
actment of the law of June 12, 1934, tariff- 
making was the football of congressional 
politics. Congress raised or lowered tariffs 
as it saw fit, and generally it saw fit to raise 
them. Ordinarily, a tariff 


performances. Now the authority lies in 
the hands of the President, who has dele- 
gated it to the secretary of state. Thus 
the Department of State may make treaties 
with foreign countries, lowering by as much 
as 50 per cent the import duty on any prod- 
uct which is taxed upon entering this coun- 
try. And Congress has no veto power. Thus, 
when the reciprocal agreements are finally 
accepted by the foreign countries, they go 
into effect without the formal acceptance 
of the American Congress. 


Decline of Trade 


This change in policy was due primarily 
to the drastic decline in American foreign 
trade which took place with the beginning 
of the depression. The following figures 
show the extent of the decline, both in ex- 
ports and in imports: 


United States Foreign Trade 


Exports Imports 
1929 $5,240,995,000 $4,399,361,000 
1930 3,843,181,000 3,060,908 ,000 
1931 2,424,289,000 2,090,63 5,000 
1932 1,611,016,000 1,322,744,000 
1933 1,674,994,000 1,449,559,000 
1934 2,132,800,000 1,655,055 ,000 
1935 2,282,023,000 2,047,797 ,000 


It can be seen from these figures that 
American foreign trade declined more than 
two-thirds between 1929 and the low point 
of the depression in 1932. Since that time it 
has regained some of its losses, but it is still 
more than 50 per cent below the 1929 level. 
Under normal conditions, the quantity of 
American goods sold abroad is equal to 
about 10 per cent of the total production. 
During the depression, the decline in for- 
eign trade was even greater than domestic 
trade, in 1933 only six and one-half per cent 
of the total production finding its way into 
foreign markets. 

But it is not so much the percentage of 
foreign trade that affects American eco- 
nomic life as the particular products which 
we export. It has been pointed out fre- 
quently as an argument to those who con- 
tend that the United States, with its wealth 
of natural resources and industrial equip- 
ment, could get along without foreign trade 
that more than half of certain products 
are sold in foreign markets. In 1933, the 
foreign markets absorbed from 25 to 70 per 
cent of our production of lard, dried and 
canned fruit, leaf tobacco, raw cotton, rosin, 
turpentine, lubricating oil, refined copper. 
certain kinds of machinery, and more than 
15 per cent of many other important indus- 
trial products. It is estimated that if the 
foreign market for farm products alone 
were suddenly cut off, more than a million 
farmers would find themselves totally ux- 
employed. More than an additional million 
workers were engaged in making and trans- 
porting manufactured goods which found 












Houston 


—Courtesy Cotton Digest, 


WAITING FOR EXPORT 


Thousands of bales of cotton stored in a warehouse ready to be shipped overseas. 


their way into export trade in 1929. In com- 
menting upon the relationship of the loss of 
foreign markets to our general economic 
problems, the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce makes the following state- 
ment: 


Geared for exports in large volume, Ameri- 
can industry and agriculture has been seri- 
ously upset by the curtailment and, in some 
instances, by the loss of foreign markets since 
1929. At the beginning of 1935 large tracts of 
productive land, hundreds of thousands of 
workers, and millions of dollars’ worth of ma- 
chinery are idle and awaiting an increase in 
the volume of export trade, which, to a large 
extent, must be generated by, or grow out of, 
a revival of import trade. 


American Industry Suffers 


It is the contention of most economists, 
as well as certain members of the Roosevelt 
administration, particularly Secretaries Hull 
and Wallace. that some way must be found 
to increase this foreign trade if we are to 
escape disaster. Our industry and agricul- 
ture have become so accustomed to dis- 
posing of part of their production abroad 
that fundamental adjustments would be 
required if the domestic market is to absorb 
this production. Some way will have to be 
found greatly to increase the total purchas- 
ing power of the nation, or a large part of 
our productive capacity will have to re- 
main idle. 

We have already seen some of the effects 
of this decline during the last few years. 
American wheat and cotton growers have 
been unable to sell all their crops on the 
domestic market, and huge surpluses have 
accumulated, acting as a drug upon the 
price. Millions of farmers have literally 
been ruined because of the shrinkage of 
foreign markets. And the same thing is 
true of many other industries which have 
been built up on the basis of selling a large 
part of what they produce to foreigners. 

The problem of reviving the foreign 
markets for American products is not so 
simple as it might seem. For years, the 
United States has been selling to foreigners 
more than it has been buying from them. 
In the prewar days, this did not cause seri- 
ous difficulties, because as a nation we owed 

foreign nations a great 





bill started as a rela- 
tively innocuous matter, 
with only a few products 
affected. But before the 
bill was finally passed the 
list had been greatly ex- 
panded because congress- 
men bargained with one 
another for votes to raise 
the import duties on prod- 
ucts in which they were 
interested. Thus a con- 
gressman from California 
might threaten not to 
vote for an increase in 
the tariff on copper un- 
less his colleague from 
Montana would promise 
to vote for an increase in 
the duty on wine. And 
so on it went, until doz- 
ens of products were af- 
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HOW MUCH OF WHAT WE PRODUCE IS EXPORTED 


THE TEN FIGURES IN EACH ROW EQUALS THE TOTAL PRODUCTION IN 1g29 
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deal of money. We had 
borrowed from them to 
build our industries, our 
railroads, and otherwise 
to expand. We were able 
to pay interest on these 
debts by selling them 
more goods than we 
bought from them. Thus, 
it was only natural that 
our exports should ex- 
ceed our imports without 
causing any shocks to in- 
ternational trade. 

But with the World 
War, all that changed. 
During the war, we sold 
so many goods to foreign- 
ers and lent them such 
huge sums of money that 
when the conflict was 
over they were heavily 








fected. 
The object of the new 
tariff law is to avoid such 


FROM A CHART IN “‘MADE IN U. S, A.,’?’ COURTESY FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


The rise and fall of American foreign trade has had great influence upon 
prosperity. 


indebted to us. At the 
beginning of the war, we 


this nation’s : 
owed foreigners about 


five billion dollars; when it was over, they 
owed us a total of 18 billion dollars. Un- 
der such conditions, it would have been 
natural for foreigners to sell us more goods 
than they bought from us in order to pay 
the interest on their debt. But we did not 
permit them to do that. Insead, we raised 
our tariffs in 1921, 1922, and in 1930. 
Payment in Goods 

Since the foreigners could not pay us in 
goods, they were forced to ship gold to this 
country. Gold kept pouring into the United 
States until we possessed 40 per cent of the 
total world supply. Naturally, the foreign- 
ers could not go on indefinitely sending us 
gold; otherwise they would have lost all 
they had and their currencies would have 
become worthless. How, then, it might be 
asked, did the foreigners keep up their pur- 
chases all during the 1920’s? There is only 
one answer. We lent them the money. Dur- 
ing the decade following the war, billions of 
dollars of American capital were poured into 
Europe, Asia, Latin America, and the for- 
eigners used this capital to buy our goods. 
That is the explanation of our stupendous 
foreign trade during the 1920’s. Naturally, 
when these loans stopped in the late twen- 
ties, there was no way to pay for American 
goods, and foreign trade collapsed almost 
overnight, as seen by the figures. 

Clear-thinking members of both parties 
have long insisted that if we ever hope to 
regain our export markets, we must provide 
some means whereby the foreigners can pay 
for our goods, and that in the long run, the 
only way is by selling us their goods. In 
other words, the United States must in- 
crease its imports of foreign goods. That is 
one of the objects of the reciprocal tariff 
arrangement which the government is now 
undertaking to put into effect. It hopes to 
recapture some of its lost foreign markets 
by making it possible for foreigners to pur- 
chase our goods. For that reason, it grants 
concessions to foreign products in exchange 
for more favorable conditions for American 
goods on foreign markets. 

Of course, there has developed consider- 
able opposition to this new trade policy. 
There are many who believe that more 
Americans will be hurt than helped by these 
reciprocal tariff agreements. When the 
treaty with Canada was signed several 
months ago, for example, it was argued that 
American cattle raisers and lumbermen 
would be hurt because the treaty made it 
easier for the Canadians to sell cattle and 
lumber in the United States. The same sort 
of argument is going on now with respect 
to the French treaty. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that every time a change is made in 
our tariff laws, some people are hurt and 
others are helped. Those whose products 
compete with foreign goods on which the 
duty is reduced suffer and are naturally op- 
posed to changes. In making these treaties, 
however, the State Department has tried to 
select products which are not produced in 
large quantities in this country, such as, in 
the case of France, champagne, and other 
kinds of liquor, perfumes, laces, and so on. 
It must be admitted that these changes are 
not revolutionary in nature, but the reduc- 
tions that have already gone into effect are 
at least a beginning in the difficult job of 
making trade among nations freer. 





